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China and Glass. 


JAMES M. SHAW & CO., 
25 Duane street, New York. 


Coffee, Tea and Spices. 


GILLIES COFFEE CoO., 
233 Washington street, New York. 


Dry Goods. 
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BROADWAY BARGAIN HOUSR, 
676 Broadway, New York City. 
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West Broadway and Hudson street, New Yock. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 
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LEWIS & CONGER, 
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THOMAS C. DUNHAM, 
68 Murray street, New York. 
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Printers and Publishers. 
BENJ. H. TYRREL, 
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DEWITT C. GARDNER 
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ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., 
439 West street, New York. 


Typewriters. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO., 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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YOUNG MAN at present employed by a 


large children’s society as 
an investigator and attendant would like a similar 
position or a position as caretaker in an institution. 


Address, J, W. E., care of THE SURVEY. 


WANTED 


IN A STATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS and GIRLS 


One Instructor ia Manual Training.—Must 
be sober, industrious and thoroughly compe- 
tent. Salary will be made satisfactory. 

One Instructor in Military Tactics who can 
also act as Physical Director for the Institution. 


Address by letter or telegram, W. F. PENN, 
Superintendent, Morganza, Pa. 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION 
OF WORKING CHILDREN 


An important “August first law” has 
gone into effect in Massachusetts provid- 
ing for the medical inspection of work- 
ing children between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen. Already the school 
“committee of every town and city in the 
state, according to an act of 1906, has 
appointed physicians for each public 
school. According to the amended act, 
_ however, one or more of these physicians 
shall examine children who are about to 
leave school to go to work. Each phy- 
sician is obliged to certify in writing 
whether or not, in his opinion, a child 
is in sufficiently sound health to start 
‘regular work. School superintendents 
and others who have power to approve 
age and school certificates, must, under 
the new law, receive a satisfactory medi- 


cal report before giving approval. The 
only exception made is in the case of 
children who submit a written report 
rendered within the year by a physician, 
By this enactment Massachusetts be- 
comes the twelfth state requiring a cer- 
tificate of physical fitness for labor for 
children applying for employment. 
Another act which will help conserve 
child life in Massachusetts, was passed 
by the Legislature of 1910 and is already 
in effect. It gives the State Board of 
Health power to determine whether or 
not any particular trade or process of 
manutacture is sufficiently injurious to 
the health of minors under eighteen to 
justify their exclusion from it. After 


the State Board of Health has notified 
a manufacturer that his industry is in- 
jurious to children under eighteen he is 
subject to a $200 fine if he continues to 
employ them. 


THE CHILDREN OF A NATION ARE ITS GREATEST ASSET. 


August 27, 1910. 
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BUDGET EXHIBIT 
BY CITY OFFICIALS 


An autumn school in practical citizen- 
ship is what the New York city officials 
call their. budget exhibit to be given next 
October. Its purpose is to illustrate the 
public hearings on budget estimates and 
the tentative budget which have also been 
set for October. 

For this year’s running expenses New 
York appropriated $163,500,000. Next 
October the new administration, which 
is being watched in all parts of the coun- 
try, will show what it wants for current 
expenses next year; how those current 
expenses fit in with plans for perma- 
nent improvement; what millions have 
been saved this year and how. 

The exhibit will be given by officials, 
because “nobody can see so many in- 
teresting things in the work of public 
departments as can new officials who 
have just learned about these depart- 
ments, or old division heads who have a 
new chance to make improvements.” 

How Commissioner Tomkins saved 
a half million on the ferries and docks; 
Commissioner Stover’s plans for small 
playgrounds and for extending the play 
features in Central Park; how the chari- 
ties department is handicapped by under- 
paid and ignorant service; how Bellevue 
has added to its efficiency by the welfare 
nurses and the dental clinic for children; 
how the outdoor fresh air schools have 
benefited undernourished children; why 
the Girls’ Athletic League wants after- 
noon attendants—all of these human 
needs and official efforts lend themselves 
admirably to exhibition by photograph, 
diagram, pantomime and verbal instruc- 
tion. Civic bodies and individuals are 
invited to co-operate in preparing the 
exhibit. The Prison Association of New 
York is, for example, collaborating with 
the commissioner of corrections. 

The responsibility for planning thie 
exhibit is in the hands of a sub-commit- 
tee of city employes representing the 
Board of Estimate. of which the chair- 
man is Robert B. McIntyre, representing 
the comptroller. Superintendent Dris- 
coll will make an exhibit of short weight 
scales and of measures and “trade cus- 
toms” that have been costing the tax- 
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payers vastly more than the annual | 
budget increases. Baskets with false 


bottoms, pails with false sides, weights 
worn down and a hundred other devices 


will show what one kind of inspection 
can do to protect the public. 

Henderson Wolff, chief auditor of the 
department of finance, proposes to have 
“junk tables” where every manner of 
supply sold to the city will be shown in the 
quantities and qualities and prices that 


used to be paid, side by side with prices | 
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and quantities and qualities that proper | 
inspection is giving. The now famous — 


“6 cent valve wheel for $1.50” will add 
its testimony. Several classes of goods 
will be delivered direct to the exhibit and 
there weighed, measured and tested, so 
that no one can fail to appreciate the 


importance of inspection in saving pub- 


lic money. 

A lesson in proper contracts will be 
given by contrasting the old way of buy- 
ing coal with the new contracts, where 
the city pays not for the number of cubic 
feet or the weight, but for the amount of 
heat that is found to bein the coal actu- 
ally delivered. It will be news to many, 
but news very easily understood when 
seen, that chemists can take samples and 
tell just how much heat and how much 
ash the coal contains. Similar tests will 
show how the superintendent of school 
buildings, C. B. J. Snyder, tells whether 
he is getting the right amount of cement 
and other building materials. 

Could anything be more interesting to 
parents than to have marked cases of eye 
trouble, enlarged tonsils and adenoids 
pointed out and explained so that they 
can use the lesson in caring for. their 
own children. There will be time to 
have “before and after” exhibits of the 
same children to show how the open 
mouth closes, dull eyes brighten and the 
effort lines in the face disappear when 
adenoids and tonsils are removed. This 
plan of exhibiting the work of school 
physicians and nurses by children in at- 
tendance was successfully tested at the 
recent exhibit at Boston before the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

When asked whether the exhibit and 
the accompanying discussions would 
mean a budget in 1911 larger or smaller 
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than that for 1910, President George 
McAneny, chairman of the Board of 
Estimate committee, replied: 


That is not among the next questions 
which the committee is now answering. What 
we want first of all is to get dramatically be- 
fore the taxpayers the facts, the needs and 
next year’s plans. We propose to hold pub- 
lic meetings and believe that the exhibit will 
be such an effective lesson in government and 
in citizenship that the public schools will wish 
to send practically all of their older children 
to see it and have it explained. We expect, 
of course, very large numbers of taxpayers. 
We are only certain that the more success- 
fully we get the facts before ourselves and 
the public, the more successfully we can an- 
swer the question as to how much ought to be 
“spent next year. Above all else now, we 
should like suggestions from citizens as to 
matters which they do not understand, but 
which they would like us to make clear. 


Almost the last official act of Mayor 
“Gaynor before he was shot was to ask 
the heads of the various city departments 
to co-operate in making a success of the 
budget -exhibit. He also wrote to 
Comptroller Wilson of Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 

It is gratifying to hear of budget progress 
“in Chicago. You have helped us and other 
American cities by your classification of ap- 
propriation titles which shows at a glance 
whether for supplies or salaries, etc. 

We want taxpayers to realize that our city 
“budget is not a book of 350 pages, but a 
carefully worked out plan for spending their 
“money and doing their work, Therefore, this 
“exhibit and our resort to photographs, charts, 
“samples of supplies, lantern shows and other 
means of “popularizing” the facts about city 
needs and city expenses. 


Readers of THE Survey who are in- 
terested in local municipal budgets may 
obtain information as to budget making, 
budget estimates, budget hearings, tenta- 
tive budgets and budget exhibits by ad- 
‘dressing the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
‘search, 261 Broadway, New York. 


“FACTORY AND COMMON LAW 
IN REGARD TO ACCIDENTS 


The opinion recently delivered by the 
Supreme Court of Kansas in the case of 
Caspar vs. Lewin gives an extremely 
interesting analysis of the relations be- 
tween the factory law and the common 
‘aw in regard to industrial accidents. 

Tony Caspar, a laborer in a scrap iron 
works, was ordered by his foreman to 
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throw a belt on a shaft pulley. To do so 
he had to mount a nine-foot ladder, 
which broke and threw him to his death 
on machinery, unguarded because sel- 
dom approached by workmen. The case 
was decided for Caspar’s widow and 
appealed by the defendants on the two 
grounds that theirs was not a manufact- 
uring establishment and that even if it 
were, the New York law, on which the 
Kansas statute requiring the protection 
of dangerous machinery was modeled, 
had been interpreted by the courts to 
apply only to machinery used by work- 
men in the ordinary course of their work. 
The position of this machine, the referee 
held, showed that its use was not ordi- 
nary and they therefore had no statutory 
responsibility and could claim the com- 
mon law defence of employe’s contribu- 
tory negligence. 

The Kansas opinion, delivered by 
Judge Burch, maintains that a business 
where scrap iron is converted, as the evi- 
dence showed it was here, into certain 
specified lengths and forms suitable to be 
sold to mills, comes within the statutory 
definition of a factory. Furthermore, 
and this is the more important point, the 
purpose of the factory act is “to preclude 
a roving quest for the meaning of words” 
and to give them such a wide intrepre- 
tation as would “protect working people 
from mutilation, physical deformity, 
pain, mental anguish and death oc- 
casioned by the absence of practicable 
safeguards from the environment of 
their toil.” 

As for the second defence, the court 
holds that the Kansas statute was not 
modelled from that of New ,York, as a 
comparison of the two shows, and that 
no interpretation given by the New York 
courts can therefore be said to have 
given a “settled and definite meaning” to 
the Kansas act. After setting aside the 
second defence on this ground, Judge 
Burch takes occasion to analyze the New 
York decision that “human foresight is 
limited and masters are not called upon 
to guard against every possible danger 

but only such as would occur to 
a reasonably prudent man as liable to- 
happen.” This opinion, says the Kan- 
sas court, “proceeds upon the same lines 
as if the statute did not exist” and the 
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worker was protected only by the “ordi- 
nary reasonable precautions” demanded 
by the common law. The basis of the 
statute is not ordinary precautions or 
common use; no scope is left to the 
employer's judgment, but all dangerous 
machinery is ordered protected. Tn the 
New York case, which is quoted at 
length, as in the Kansas case, dangerous 
machinery was not so protected. 

In view of these facts, the Kansas 
court feels that such rulings as that of 
the New York court simply “fritter 
away serious efforts on the part of the 
Legislature to secure factory workers 
against the barbarities of an industrial 
system which has been conducted with 
amazing prodigality of human life and 
limb.” The factory acts, which at best 
provide ofly the minimium of protec- 
tion, should cut squarely across the com- 
mon law defences and put the whole re- 
sponsibility on an employer negligent in 
providing the required protection. In 
this understanding of the relation be- 
tween the factory and the common law 
the Kansas court is upheld by the Su- 
preme Courts of the states of Washing- 
ton, Indiana and Wisconsin. 

But the Kansas opinion does not stop 
with pointing out the relation of the two 
laws. It goes further and considers two 
of the foundation principles of the com- 
mon law, contributory negligence and as- 
sumption of risk. In reply to the argu- 
ment that the factory laws by increas- 
ing the employer’s responsibility tend to 
increase the employe’s carelessness for 
his own safety, Judge Burch says: “It is 
fair to presume that the natural instincts 
of persons to avoid mutilation, pain and 
perhaps death will prevent undue stimu- 
lation of carelessness through the influ- 
ence of the statute.” 
tary assumption of risk by the employe 
in contracting with his employer he holds 
to be based upon a theory of the wage 
earner’s liberty of choice which is fa 
myth, or rather a heartless mock- 
Cha: 

From every point of view the Kansas 
decision is noteworthy. Probably one of 
its most valuable practical effects will be 
the stimulus it will give to the safeguard- 
ing of machinery. 
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THE REMEDIAL LOAN | 
MOVEMENT | 
A. H. HAM| 


A much-needed crusade against the | 
money lenders, popularly known as} 
“Joan sharks,” is sweeping over the coun-| 
try. In states where no laws have been| 
enacted against usury the taking of ex-| 
tortionate rates of interest has for many| 
years gone unchallenged. In states} 
where restrictive laws on the subject, 
have existed these laws have been vio-| 
lated with impunity. Alluring and mis-| 
leading advertisements, which no self- 
respecting newspaper should publish, en- 
courage men to borrow money in time of) 
real or fancied need, in return for which 
they unwittingly sign an agreement to. 
pay outrageous interest charges in the 
case of a chattel loan, or in the case of 
a salary loan they sign away the right 
to collect their earnings for many 
months to come. Extortionate interest 
charges have been accompanied by dis- 
honest methods of accounting and such 
skillful evasions that victims have been 
unable to free themselves until a great 
amount of tribute has been paid, and 
when free have been equally powerless 
to secure redress at law. Such a situa- 
tion is intolerable to the conscience of 
awakened communities. 

The past twelve months have been 
marked by a rapidly spreading desire in 
all large cities to drive out the “loan 
shark,” and to secure the sort of legisla- 
tion that will permit remedial loan socie- 
ties formed on a semi-philanthropic basis 
to enter the field. Agencies of this 
character, by limiting their dividends and 
loaning at reasonable rates of interest, 
satisfy the needs of small borrowers. By 
their competition they force the usurers 
to choose between reducing their rates 
and discontinuing their illegal practices, 
or vacating the field. In Philadelphia.a 
two years’ crusade conducted by the De- 
partment of Public Safety and the press 
has culminated in the conviction, under 
the common law, of one money lender 
of keeping a disorderly house. The case 
has been appealed and the decision of 
the higher court is awaited with interest, 
for twenty other usurers are under in- 
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dictment. The Grand Jury of Fulton 
county (Atlanta), Ga., has returned in- 
dictments against forty-five money lend- 
ers. Profiting by the experience of 
other cities, the civic bodies of Atlanta 
are rendering this crusade of permanent 
importance by organizing a Legal Aid 
Society and Remedial Loan Association. 

During the past twelve months reme- 
dial loan legislation has been enacted in 
New York and New Jersey. 
bill barely failed of passage in the Mary- 
land Legislature. A measure designed 
to regulate the loan business in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was passed by the Sen- 
ate and, in spite of strong opposition by 
usurers, was favorably reported by the 
House committee to which it was re- 
ferred. It would have passed the House 
had it not been for the action of Repre- 
sentative Tawney in moving the omission 
of the District of Columbia day in order 
to secure an early adjournment of Con- 
gress. This bill, however, will retain 
its place on the calendar and undoubted- 
ly be passed in December. A _ well-or- 
ganized movement is under way in IIli- 
nois to secure a good law at the next 
session of the Legislature. Several pow- 
erful Chicago newspapers have promised 
to support the measure. 

As evidence of the increasing recogni- 
tion of duty on the part of communi- 
ties, and the necessity of providing a so- 
cial substitute for the professional 
money lender, three remedial loan socie- 
ties have been started since January, 
making a total of eighteen operating in 
the United States. The three new ones 
are the Equitable Loan Association of 
Minneapolis, the Provident Loan Soci- 
ety of Rochester, and the Provident 
Loan and Securities Company of St. 
Louis. It is practically certain that be- 
fore August the following additional so- 
cieties will open for business: the Provi- 
dent Loan Association of Paterson, N. 
J., the People’s Bank of Louisville, Ky., 
and the Chattel Loan Associations of 
Youngstown, Ohio, St. Paul, Minn., and 
Lancaster, Pa. To these might also be 
added the Remedial Loan Association of 
Atlanta, Ga. Committees of boards of 
trade, chambers of commerce and char- 
ity organization societies have been ap- 
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pointed in many other cities to report on 
the advisability of establishing remedial 
loan societies, and in several cities defi- 
nite action is expected in the near future. 
Among these are Kansas City, Mo., 
Rockford, Ill., Los Angeles and Pitts- 
burgh. Action of this sort is badly 
needed in Philadelphia and Chicago, but 
nowhere more than in New York. 
There the problem for those who bor- 
row upon pledge of personal property 
has been effectively solved by the Provi- 
dent Loan Society, but in the chattel loan 
field there is but one agency, with a capi- 
tal of only $40,000, to take care of the 
great demand for loans of this type. The 
law allows two per cent a month to chat- 
tel loan companies that will place them- 
selves under the supervision of the State 
Banking Department, and prohibits a - 
higher rate than six per cent a year to 
unincorporated companies. But there 
has been almost no attempt to enforce 
this law, and in New York city alone 
200 companies and individuals are ex- 
acting charges running as high as 300 
ner cent a year. Obviously a crusade 
similar to that in Atlanta is needed in 
New York to secure enforcement of ex- 
isting laws, and to culminate in the estab- 
lishment of a chattel loan society with 
sufficient capital to meet the demands of 
the borrowing public. 


TLHEPREVENTION, OF 
BLINDNESS: 


CAROLYN CONANT VAN BLARCOM 


A Brief Account of Organized Work 
for the Prevention of Blindness? has been 
issued by the prevention of blindness 
committee of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, which contains a brief account 
of organized work for the prevention of 
blindness in New York, Maryland, Ohio 
and Massachusetts. It also gives an ac- 
count of the only organized national 
work which has thus far been under- 
taken—the work of the committee on 


1A Brief Account of Organized Work for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness. Bulletin No. 1. Published 
by the Prevention of Blindness Committee of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. This bulletin may be ob- 
tained free of Samuel E. Bliot, the secretary of 
the committee, Room 65, 105 East 22d street, 
New York. 
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ophthalmia neonatorum (lately _be- 
come committee on prevention of blind- 
ness) of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and of the prevention of blind- 
ness committee of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

This publication. was prepared as a re- 
sult of an informal conference ot a 
small group of workers interested in the 
prevention of blindness, chiefly from the 
states mentioned. The conference was 
called by the Russell Sage Foundation, 
February 16, 1910, the object being sole- 
ly to discuss some of the difficulties at- 
tending the work for prevention of blind- 
ness, and for the interchange of advice 
and information which might be helpful. 
The delegates present gave an account 
of what had been attempted and accom- 
plished in their respective states, de- 
scribing the various methods which have 
been employed, advocating certain meas- 
ures which seem advisable, and offering 
possible suggestions for future work. 

These accounts, though brief and, be- 
cause of the informal nature of the con- 
ference, not necessarily complete, were so 
interesting and helpful to all of those 
who heard them that it was felt that pos- 
sibly other workers might derive much 
help from a published account of what 
the different state and national organi- 
zations have thus far been doing. Ac- 
cordingly, this little pamphlet was pre- 
pared. 

In general, the methods adopted have 
been the same: investigation, education, 
publicity work, legislation and co-opera- 
tion. These measures have not been 
uniformly adopted, however, and it is in- 
teresting to trace the movement as a 
whole in the various states. For exam- 
ple, New York has probably done more 
in regard to legislation and educational 
work, through its publications, than the 
other states; Maryland has also directed 
her energies towards legislation and edu- 
cational work, but the latter has been 
done mainly by means of public speak- 
ing. In Ohio, an educational campaign 
in the form of a lecture tour at state 
expense is the salient feature of the 
work, while the splendid provision for 
hospital care of patients suffering from 
eye diseases and disablement, and thor- 
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ough and valuable research work are the 
impressive features of the movement in 
Massachusetts. 

The foundation for national work has 
been laid by the American Medical As- 
sociation, through sub-committees in dif- 
ferent states. 

The committee on ophthalmia neona- 
torum of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, appointed four years ago, con- 
sisted of an ophthalmologist, an ob- 
stetrician and a health officer, who were 
Dr. F. Park Lewisxof "Buffalo, Dr 
Clifton Edgar of New York and Dr. 
F, F. Westbrook of Minneapolis. Sub- 
sequently, a similar committee, composed 
of an ophthalmologist, an obstetrician 
and a sanitarian, was appointed for each 
state. Each of these committees is to 
function as a nucleus for its state, the 
object being to promote the work for the 
prevention of blindness resulting from 
ophthalmia neonatorum. In most in- 
stances it has been found by the members 
of these state committees that the work 
of the medical profession alone 1s not 
sufficient ; that although such a movement 
should be initiated and guided by medical 
men, co-operation with social workers, 
the clergy, and other representative 
classes among the laity is necessary in 
order to make the movement as a whole 
effective. 

In response to a request emanating 
from the committee on ophthalmia 
neonatorum of the American Medical 
Association, that it give assistance in 
carrying on national work for the pre- 
vention of blindness, the Russell Sage 
Foundation appointed a secretary, Sam- 
uel E. Eliot, in May, 1910, to aid in the 
formation of organizations in those states 
where organized work has not been at- 
tempted, and where such assistance is 
desired. 

This, in general, gives an idea of the 
contents of Bulletin No, 1. In the ap- 
pendix are included extracts from laws 
relating to blindness and its prevention, 
which have been found to be ot practi- 
cal value in the various localities where 
they have been enacted, and may serve 
as forms for legislative work in new 
fields. 
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NEW YORK’S BUDGET FOR PERMANENT 
BETTERMENTS 


JOHN MARTIN 


Every progressive city spends on social 
work such sums as voluntary organiza- 
tions cannot rival. City expenditures are 
provided for (1) in the annual budget 
which determines the amount to be raised 
by taxation each year and (2) by issuing 
bonds, 7. e., borrowing money for capital 
expenditures on buildings and other per- 
manent improvements, this money being 
repaid, with interest, in annual instal- 
ments spread over a long term, for which 
each year’s budget must provide. 

In New York, when the head of a de- 
partment is convinced that a new hospi- 
tal, school, bridge, almshouse, park, play- 
sround or the like is needed he first cal- 
culates how much it will cost and then 
applies to the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment and to the Board of Alder- 
men to authorize an issue of bonds, called 
-orporate stock, to meet the expense when 
it shall be incurred. Then he draws plans 
and specifications and contracts and in- 
Vites bids for the work. If a satisfactory 
bid is received the contract may be finally 
consummated by the signature of the 
comptroller, who then, as the work pro- 
ceeds, makes payments on it out of the 
money raised by the corporate stock is- 
sues he was authorized, in the first stage, 
to make. 

Thus several years may intervene be- 
tween the original sanctioning of the 
project and the payment for the work. 
Not until a contract is actually entered 
into does it become a legal debt. The 
mere authorization of corporate stock 
issues is only a preliminary. Previous 
sity administrations have, therefore, sanc- 
tioned stock issues millions in excess of 
the city’s constitutional capacity to incur 
debt and have left the comptroller to see 
that he did not affix his signature to con- 
tracts which created legal debt beyond the 
Jebt limit. Thus the comptroller was 
shouldered with the power and the re- 
sponsibility which the full Board of Esti- 
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mate should continuously carry. He de- 
termined in what order works should be 
undertaken among the multitude sanc- 
tioned, whether schools were more ur- 
gent than bridges, hospitals more impera- 
tive than lion-houses, parks more needed 
than fire-stations. The Board of Esti- 
mate, in considering the original authori- 
zation, took each project separately and 
paid little heed to the relative urgency of 
the undertakings. 

Now “we have changed all that” by 
instituting a corporate stock budget which 
shall include in one statement all the capi- 
tal expenditures of the city for the year. 
A committee, consisting of the comptrol- 
ler, and the presidents of the Board of 
Aldermen and the Borough of Manhat- 
tan, has revised the old outstanding au- 
thorizations of bond issues, some of them 
musty with age, has considered afresh all 
the appropriations for new buildings and 
permanent improvements, has examined 
department heads on the details of their 
applications, and has endeavored to ar- 
range the projects in order of necessity, 
both within each department and between 
the different departments. 

Unfortunately for the social service de- 
partments, the city was already commit- 
ted irrevocably to a number of colossal 
engineering projects and “the purpose 
paramount in the minds of the commit- 
tee in framing the reports has been to 
recommend the completion of the vast 
public improvements now in a partially 
finished condition, so that millions already 
invested might become of use to the pub- 
lic 

Social workers accepted many cuts in 
the requests for the social-service depart- 
ments, not without pangs of regret, 
though the more cheerfully because they 
are always glad to support improved 
methods of administration. 

That the committee of the Board of 
Estimate was not unmindful of the inter- 
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ests of the tenement dwellers is shown 
by the fact that, whereas, in total, it re- 
scinded $24,000,000 of old authorizations 
and granted only $16,000,000 of new au- 
thorizations yet, for the Departments of 
Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, of Chari- 
ties, of Education and of Parks it granted 
in each case somewhat more than it re- 
scinded. However, the Health Depart- 
ment was left with less money than had 
already been allowed two years ago— 
~ before the uproar which halted expendi- 
tures—and the construction of a new pen- 
itentiary to cost $2,248,990, previously 
sanctioned, was vetoed. 

Among the projects for which money 
was provided are the following: 


Tuberculosis 
$1,272,465 
996,819 


Sea-View Hospital for 
on Staten Island 

New pavilions at Bellevue “Hospital.. 

New pavilion for measles at foot of 


East Sixteenth street ............. 200,000 
Playgrounds, Borough of Manhattan. 350,000 
Improvements at Otisville Sana- 

OI Sravhy MaMaeyors Gut iy co Sloe MOOT mens III,210 
Improvements at Coney Island Hos- 

PUL AL See. an thane or tote sch ee Sehe ree os 32,843 
Improvements at Metropolitan Hos- 

Pitale ym Seccpa ae se he eo oeanNe oie tees 30,000 
Isolation building at Kingston Ave- 

MUCE HOSDltalinee ee pew creer 75,000 
Dormitory at Willard Parker Hos- 

ital + tence accent Rares eae Oe 75,000 
New Greenpoint Hospital PAS enctro aia 50,000 


Indicative of the amount of new build- 
ings recommended by the heads of de- 
partments, as essential to the efficiency 
and progress of their work, but not sanc- 
tioned by the Board of Estimate, are the 
cuts made in the budget of the Board of 
Education. Births and immigration have 
not ceased during the two “dead” years 
when the building of new schools was sus- 
pended. Therefore the Board of Educa- 
tion knows that the number of part-time 
pupils will inevitably increase for several 
years to come, even if heroic measures 
are taken. It requested $17,695,000. $8,- 
023,000 has been allowed since January 
I, 1910—less than half the sum needed. 

Members of the Board of Estimate 
have emphatically declared that no more 
corporate stock issues will be authorized 
before July 1911. If they adhere to that 
determination some services, essential to 
the city’s welfare, will fall into arrears. 
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For example, the Board of Education, 
while the budget was being made up, re- 
ceived from the deputy comptroller an 
official notification that issues of corpo- 
rate stock to pay for new school sites 
would be authorized, as heretofore, dur- 
ing the year as necessity arose. Relying 
on that assurance the Board of Education 
refrained from putting any provision for 
new sites into its budget as presented. 
Therefore in July, 1910, it proffered a 
request for the preliminary approval of 
an issue of a million dollars for new sites. | 
If that request be denied on the ground 
that the corporate stock budget is closed 
and cannot be re-opened till July, 1911, | 
new schools cannot be completed on these 
sites before 1914 or later and the dearth 
of school sittings in the districts con- 
cerned, already ‘bad, will become appa 
ling. 

Should members of the Board of Esti-_ 
mate be disposed to reconsider their de | 
cision they may find resources of which 
their report makes no reckoning. They 
state that, if all the expenditures sanc- 
tioned were actually made, the remaining 
margin of the legal power to incur in- 
debtedness would be, in round numbers, 
$8,000,000. However, already, that mar- 
gin it is seen will be happily wider. The 
committee estimated the added borrowing 
power due to this year’s increase of as- 
sessed valuations at $21,000,000. It has 
actually come to $23,700,000. 

Contracts for the completion of the 
new buildings, etc., approved cannot all 
be let by July, 1911; and, when they are 
let, surpluses will remain out of the round 
sums authorized. Of course department 
heads have estimated in round figures to 
make sure of having enough. For in- 
stance, a round $100,000 was allowed for 
a girls’ high school in Brooklyn. The 
contract has been let for $70,973. These 
two factors will easily leave a margin of 
$5,000,000. 

By July, 1911, the redemptions of debt 
and the increase of assessed valuation for 
1911 will add to the borrowing power, 
according to the experience of this year, 
not less than $29,000,000, of which about 
$7,000,000 will accrue early in the year. 

Probably the Appellate Division will 
release so much of the self-supporting 
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bonds of the Dock Department for re- 
investment as to make it unnecessary 
to use the five millions allowed for that 
department in the corporate stock bud- 
get. 

Therefore, adding these amounts to- 
gether, it is seen that the legal borrow- 
ing power in July, 1911, will reach, if 
no further corporate stock issues are 
meanwhile authorized, not less than the 
imposing sum of $49,700,000—probably 
over $50,000,000. 

While the Board of Estimate deserves 
support in its earnest effort to put the 
finances of the city on a conservative 
basis, it is plain that, if social workers 
can prove that extra dollars can be made 
to save extra lives, they need not fear 
that further expenditures, if at all rea- 
sonable, will bankrupt the city. Their 
plea that money efficiently spent on child- 
saving is a good investment cannot be re- 
butted with the contention that the 
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funds, however much the authorities 
might desire to spend them, cannot be 
found. 

Next year the gigantic expenditures 
on bridges, new municipal buildings and 
boulevards will not be repeated, and the 
social-service departments may attain a 
greater relative prominence. In prepara- 
tion for that opportunity the needs of 
the Departments of Charities, Hospitals, 
Education, Correction, Parks, Libraries 
and the like should be studied next win- 
ter by the voluntary associations con- 
cerned with them that the members may 
present well-considered schemes of im- 
provement next spring. This year the 
State Charities Aid Association organ- 
ized for the public hearings on corpo- 
rate stock issues, with the result that an 
additional .$350,000 was allowed the De- 
partment of Public Charities. That isan 
example worthy of imitation. 


THE MOTION PICTURE AS A SOCIAL 
WORKER 


CONSTANCE. D~LEUPPR 


Through a friendly conspiracy into 
which some of the film manufacturing 
and exhibiting companies and certain 
social agencies have entered recently, a 
new instrumentality is coming into vogue 
for compating Professor Norton’s “four 
great wastes.” 

At least three of the grim quartet, pre- 
ventable death, illness, ignorance and in- 
efficiency; must soon be retreating be- 
fore the onslaught of popular recreation 
featured as the newest ally of the “sold- 
iers of the common good.” 

The beginning was made some months 
ago when Edward Hatch, Jr., under the 
auspices of the Merchants’ Association 
of New York, enlisted the services of a 
firm of expert photographers in London 
to make the film which depicts what 
havoc of health is wrought by the house 
fly. With marvelous ingenuity the mo- 
tion picture shows the female fly laying 
eggs as she burrows in manure; then 
masses of larvae; then the wriggling 


pupae and their development into the 
adult fly. This covers the fly’s life history. 
In section two, His Habits, the fly in the 
film is enlarged to the size of a hen; it 
shows him crawling around on a decay- 
ing fish, then on lumps of sugar on the 
dining room table, journeying from there 
to a foul cuspidore, thence to the nipple 
on a baby’s bottle. 

The American Civic Association next 
organized a “fly fighting committee” 
with Mr. Hatch as its chairman. This 
committee has pushed the display of the 
fly film, until now it is included in the 
stocks of the largest film distributors. 
Eighty-one film exchanges in all sec- 
tions of the country have reported it to 
be popular. Typical instances of its 
use are to be found in Nashville, Tenn., 
where the Department of Health secured 
it for free exhibition during two weeks 
to physicians, organizations interested in 
civic welfare, the school children and 
other groups in the community; in Ash- 
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The insanitary pasture. 


The dirty dairy. 


The unclean milkers. 


BEFORE THH BABY’S ILLNESS. 


ville, N. C., where it was used in an 
amusement park conducted by the street 
railway company; and in Rochester, N. 
Y., where it was exhibited by the Con- 
sumers’ League. The Chicago Health 
Department has supplied it to eighty-one 
nickel theaters during the last few 
weeks, so that 18,625 people in congest- 
ed quarters of the city have had a chance 
to*learn its lesson. 

Perhaps inspired by the success of the 
fly picture, Wilbur C. Phillips of the 
New York Milk Committee, and the 
Edison Manufacturing Company now 
appear on the scene as joint impresarios 
starring clean versus dirty milk. Their 
motion picture, which is to make its 
first appearance on September 2, has a 
great advantage over the fly film, inas- 
much as it tells a dramatic, human story 
interesting in itself apart from the les- 
son which it teaches. The scenario in 
brief runs as follows: 

A farmer of the old-fashioned type 
has as his guests his married daughter 
and her husband and child. The young 
man protests continually at the insani- 
tary way the milk is handled at the 
farm; (note the picture of the debris in 
the pasture and the unkempt milker for 
which a real dairy farm on the outskirts 
of New York unconsciously posed). Fi- 
nally the two men quarrel and the young 
family returns to .the city. There the 
wife at market, attracted by her father’s 
sign, buys milk. The next scene shows 
the baby critically ill. The doctor is 
summoned. After shaking his head 
over the little patient, he examines the 
milk and points to it as the source of 
contagion. He detects the germs—hold 
your professional instincts well in leash, 
Oh ye sanitarians!—with a lactometer, 


but otherwise the doctor-actor is above 
reproach. The old farmer, overcome 
with remorse when he hears the news, 
rushes frantically to the bedside of his 
little grandchild, who fortunately recovy- 
ers. The grandfather has learned his 
lesson, however, and the final scene 
shows a happy, united family on a model 
dairy farm. All the profits of the old, 
dangerous system have gone into the 
new stables and pastures. White-clad 
men do the milking after spraying the 
cows with disinfectant and even going 
over them with vacuum cleaners, The 
erstwhile slovenly dairy maid rejoices in 
a new print dress and hair neatly pinned 


-out of the way. The milk is carried from 


the stables to the dairy by a wire trolley, 
bottled and capped by machinery, and 
transported in covered ice-packed motors 
in place of the former exposed wagons. 

The story is simple yet dramatic and 
can hardly fail to make the right sort 
of impression on those who see it. One 
imagines the mothers of an East Side 
audience questioning for the first time 
the source from which the babies at home 
derive their nourishment. The most in- 
telligent among us are none too gifted 
with imagination when it comes to visu- 
alizing what we have never seen, and 
therefore this form of instruction 
seems particularly fitting to teach this 
sort of lesson. 

The greatest difficulty in the use of the 
picture pantomime as an instrument of 
propaganda will be that of making the 
scenario serve the double duty of hold- 
ing interest and giving instruction within 
the scope of its limited mechanism. The 
use of the lactometer in the sick room 
illustrates one difficulty. Another, which 
the film makers have minimized with a 
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The model cowsheds. 


The prophylactic cows. 
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surprising ingenuity, is the problem of 
getting certain subjects photographed in 
conformity with all the necessary con- 
ditions. In the last act of the milk 
scene, for instance, the motor appears 
neatly draped in sheets to obviate dis- 
pensing a free advertisement to the New 
Jersey farm that “sat” for the picture! 
The managers of the Edison Company 
have expressed their willingness to use 
educational material when it contains the 
nucleus of a dramatic story. It is to be 
hoped that their open-minded co-opera- 
tion in this respect will go far to rein- 
state the Edison and the other reputable 
companies in the mind of the social 
worker from the undeserved opprobrium 
which has been cast upon the profes- 
sions of film-making and exhibiting by 
the immoral and indecent scenarios 


made and exhibited by disreputable 
firms. 

In THE Survey for June 5, 1909, 
Lewis E. Palmer’s article told some of 
the vicissitudes of the Motion Picture 


_Patents Company. Twelve film manufac- 


turing companies using the Edison pat- 
ents comprise this company, which as a 
whole submits all its films before sale to 
the censorship of the national board, 
which was brought into being by the 
joint efforts of the Women’s Municipal 
League and the People’s Institute. The 
board has no legal control and would 
have no power if it were not that the 
Patents Company, actuated by a desire 
to save a very valuable form of cheap 
entertainment from falling into disre- 
pute, voluntarily accepts the verdict of 
its members. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


EVOLUTION OF THE JUVENILE COURT 


To THE EpriTor: 


I wish it could be stated in Tue Survey 
that as soon as I saw the paper cover on 
our book, The Beast,’ in which I was refer- 
red to as “Founder of the Children’s Court,” 
I made a vigorous protest to the publishers. 
They promised me they would correct it—as 
they no doubt will, so as to make it perfectly 
clear that what they referred to is the Denver 
court. 

At no time, anywhere, have I made any 
claims to being the “Founder of the Chil- 
dren’s Court,” or “Founder of the Juvenile 
Court” or “Father of the Juvenile Court.” 
When I am introduced in this way, I have 
always endeavored to correct the impression, 
and last spring in Carnegie Hall in New 
York, when Bishop Greer in closing the meet- 


17The Beast, by Ben B. Lindsey and Harvey J. 
O’Higgins. New York, Doubleday, Page and Co., 
1910. Pp. 340. This book may be obtained at 
Tue Survey office for $1.50, or will be sent by 
mail for $1.64. 


ing made some such reference, I turned to 
Robert E. Ely, who had charge of the meet- 
ing, and begged the opportunity of correct- 
ing any such impression. But the meeting 
was breaking up and the opportunity was not 
given. I have written a number of letters 
to publications, denying any such claim and 
explaining that I neither claimed or am I 
entitled to any such distinction. I have had 
replies from various sources seeking to 
justify such credit, because they insisted I 
had done most to popularize, advertise and 
advance the juvenile court movement and 
because of some of its features that have 
been contributed from Denver, but I shall 
continue to insist that there cannot be any 
iustification for any such reference. The 
juvenile court consists of a number of prin- 
ciples that are quite old, which no one man 
can claim credit for originating. 

The first principle is the principle of pro- 
bation, and that, indeed, is the most import- 
ant principle involved. It really began in 
Massachusetts before I was born. 
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The next principle is that of the doctrine 
of parens patriae—the state as the over par- 
ent—recognized by Lord Thurlow and others 
a hundred years ago. This principle was rec- 
ognized as to dependent children for more 
than fifty years past in many of the states, and 
has been gradually more and more applied 
to children designated as delinquent children, 
beginning with laws that became effective in 
Illinois and Colorado in 1899. These laws 
and the work done under them in Chicago, 
and a year later when we took up the work 
in Denver, seem to have marked the begin- 
ning of the popularity of this movement. that 
has spread with wonderful rapidity ever 
since, and to which we have only contributed 
a part here in Denver. 

The next principle was that of adult re- 
sponsibility for the moral welfare of chil- 


dren, to which perhaps there may be some. 


ground for the credit that has generally been 
given us here in Denver for inaugurating. 

The fourth incident in this development 
might be termed the psychology of  chil- 
dren’s cases in court, namely: the advantages 
in the methods of trials, of imposing trust in 
children, of getting results without violence 
through teaching them to overcome evil with 
good. This can be accomplished only 
through the right kind of intelligent work 
and co-operation with the home, the school 
and the neighborhood. There must also be 
a conviction in the child’s mind of absolute 
justice, so that he does not rebel, for in- 
stance, when he is sent to a reform school or 
as a young criminal when he is sent to a re- 
formatory, so that through intelligent work 
along this line it is perfectly safe for him to 
be trusted to go to these institutions alone 
with as much or more certainty of his reach- 
ing his destination than if he were sent with 
an officer. Then we must know how to get 
the good effects upon the individual by this 
sort of work; how to evoke the response of 
loyalty that helps a child to do right because 
it is right—because he wants to and not be- 
cause he has to. 

A fifth incident has been the legal develop- 
ment—changing the procedure as to the child, 
the parent and third person dealing with the 
child, from that of the criminal courts to 
that of the chancery courts, with the power 
to appoint masters of discipline to avoid 
overcrowding of courts in large cities, and 
to do certain work legally that under crim- 
inal procedure could not legally be done. 

A sixth incident is a special court (which 
I distinguish from a separate court) equip- 
ped with jurisdiction under both the chancery 
and criminal procedure with the right to trv 
every case that concerns the moral or physical 
well-being of a child or those persons, wheth- 
er parents or others, who violate laws for the 
protection of youth, so that every case in 
the community concerning the protection as 
well as the correction of a child is to be 
heard and determined in that court; the 
court, of course, to be fully equipped not only 
with jurisdiction and power, but with com- 
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petent officials to specialize in this sort of 
work for the protection of the youth of the 
community. 

To> these various incidents necessary to 
build up in this country a perfect Juvenile 
Court, we have of course contributed some 
features, as have other cities and: states con- 
tributed some, so that we now have the final 
result in Denver. It follows, therefore, that 
the juvenile court is a growth, an evolu- 
tion, as it were, out of the necessities and 
needs of modern conditions and cities. To 
this result many good people have contributed 
—many who do not get half the credit to 
which they are entitled. It does follow, how- 
ever, that in the final analysis a juvenile 
court in one city may be an entirely different 
thing from a juvenile court in another city. 
Conditions differ, and the method cf work 
must in a measure differ. But, after all, any 
juvenile court is largely the judge and the 
officers who constitute it. The most import- 
ant thing is the work; that character of per- 
sonal work that, regardless of statutes and 
laws, is necessary to get results. This no man 
founded or ever can found. It must come 
from the hearts of those who are, equipped 
by natural temperament, which, of course, 
may be greatly aided by experience, work and 
education. 

I have always insisted and insist now that 
the public has been all too generous in giv- 
ing certain men credit for the children’s court 
and what it has done. This sort of gener- 
osity has been very encouraging whether it 
is deserved or not, but nevertheless I have 
repeatedly sought to correct the conferring 
of titles which do not belong to me, having 
felt even more embarrassed at being credited 
with things to which I am not entitled than 
in being denied the credit of something to 
which I might be entitled. 

Ben B. LInpsey. 

Denver. 


DRAW GAMES LIKE BOOKS 


To THE Epiror: 

The question, How can we keep children 
at home, away from the temptations that as- 
sail them on the street? seems almost unan- 
swerable, but a solution that would answer to 
a certain extent has occurred to me. If games 
of all kinds could be loaned from the juvenile 
departments of our public libraries, they would 
give the boys and girls something to do at 
home. They would show them that brothers 
and sisters, parents and children, can have a 
good time together, as well as outsiders. Aside 
from the amusement afforded, games quicken 
the mind, for the winner of the simplest game 
must be alert and think or act quickly. Then, 
too, the games of science, authors and history 
arouse an interest in those subjects which the 
poorer children who leave school early, would 
never otherwise have had. 

As to the practical working of the scheme, 
bags or pockets of denim with a place for the 
card, should be provided to hold the boxes; 
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every game should be labeled with the num- 
ber of checkers, dominoes, cards, or what-not 
belonging to it and when a game is not re- 
turned intact the holder should forfeit his 
card for a stated time. The games could 
be kept for two weeks and renewed once if 
desired. Cards could be so printed as to 
allow the holder to take out a book and a 
game at the same time. 

_ A far greater number of homes could be 
reached if cards could be given out through 
the teachers of the public schools. Many who 


would enjoy the privileges of the public li- 
brary never have them because of lacking the 
initiative in securing a card, through ignor- 
ance as to how it may be secured, or timidity. 

Arrangements can be made by library boards 
or club women during the summer for the 
installation of this new department in the fall 
and thus create a cheerful atmosphere in many 
a cheerless home. 


CAROLINE FRIEND FAIRCHILD. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


JOTTINGS 


Goes to University of MissourimMaurice 
Parmelee, who has been assistant professor 
of sociology at the University of Kansas 
during the past year, has accepted a similar 
position at the University of Missouri. Dr. 
Parmelee is the author of Anthropology and 
Sociology in Relation to Criminal Procedure, 


“is a member of the American Institute of 


Criminal Law 


» 


and Criminology, and was 
formerly a probation officer in New York. 
He took his undergraduate work at Yale, 
later studying in France, and receiving his 
doctor’s degree from Columbia in 1909. W. 
T. Cross, secretary of the Missouri State 
Board of Charities, will retain his connec- 
tion with the department of sociology in the 
University of Missouri, but will devote his 
efforts almost entirely to extension work in 
the state at large along sociological lines, 
the university and the state board co-operat- 
ing in this work. 


* * * 


Italian Gardeners.—A promising employment 
bureau for Italians has recently been opened 


‘by Alice Bennett, who is familiar to readers 


of Tue Survey through her articles on immi- 


grants and particularly on putting them “back 


on the farm.” [See THE Survey for May 1, 
1909. | Miss Bennett found, through her 
rapidly widening circle of Italian acquaint- 
ances, that there are in the city many skilled 
florists who have had exceptionally good 
training in the care of shrubs, lawns, trees, 
greenhouses, fruits and vegetables. Most of 
them are working as common laborers. She 
plans to send them to suitable positions in the 
country—to “fit the man to the job.’ More 
than that, she will send gangs who will pull 
well together. From her four years’ study of 
Italian immigrants Miss Bennett is peculiarly 
fitted to do this work, and other nationali- 
ties will be included as she gets into touch 
with them. 


* * 


Stella Picture Hung.—Joseph Stella, the 
young Italian artist whose work in inter- 
preting immigrant types in the Pittsburgh 
district in connection with the Pittsburgh 
Survey, attracted considerable interest, has 
been working in Rome the past year. He 
has had one of his paintings accepted at 
the International Exhibition, and _ received 
favorable criticism in the Italian art re- 
views. 


1910 CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


The following additional conferences 
are announced: 


INTERNATIONAL. 


First American International Humane Con- 
ference, October 10-15. Washington, D. C. 
Apply to Dr. William O. Stillman, 287 State 
street, Albany, N. Y. 


NATIONAL. 


American Public Health Association, Sep- 
tember 5-9. Milwaukee, Wis. Secretary, Wil- 
liam C. Woodward, M. D., care of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, Washington, 
iD aM Gx 


National Conservation Congress, September 
5-9. St. Paul, Minn. Executive secretary, 
Thomas R. Shipp, St. Paul. 


American Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Infant Mortality, November 10- 
tr. Baltimore, Md. Executive secretary, Ger- 
trude B. Knipp, Medical and Chirurgical Fac- 
ulty Building, Baltimore, Md. 


National Municipal League, November 14- 
18. Battaloy. Na WY: Secretary, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, 705 North American Build- 
ing, 121 South Broad street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


National Society for the Promotion of In- 
dustrial Education, November 17-19. Boston, 
Mass. Secretary, Edward H. Reiser, 20 West 
Forty-fourth street, New York city. 
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Our Slavic Fellow Citizens 


: 
. 
By EMILY GREENE BALCH 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS AT WELLESLEY COLLEGE 
Few recent books of serious purpose have made so great an impression on 
the reviewers. The New York Sun, widely known for its critical discrimina- | 


‘tion, devoted over five columns to a review. 


“Miss Balch,” said the Sun, “‘is richly gifted with the qualities and training. 
demanded for the complicated and important task which she has accomplished 
in this volume. The literary charm, the well-balanced proportion of fact, 
description and analysis (both intellectual and moral) and the remarkable self- 
restraint and fair-mindedness which she exhibits, raise her work above the 
level of mere sociological investigation, and establish it in the category of books 
which the ordinary reader should not pass by.” 1 


The London Spectator, one of the leading literary journals of England, 
gave it over a page review, finding it “a remarkable example of the thorough-— 
ness with which the work of economic investigation is carried on in the United 
States.” The second part, studying the Slav in industry and in his home after 
he has landed in America, is of particular interest to the Spectator. The 
review sums up with this sentence: “We can warmly recommend Our Slavic 
Fellow Citizens to every one who is interested either in the future of the Slavs, 
with which the future of Europe promises to be more and more bound up, or 
in the conditions and prospects of European immigrants in the New World.” 


FROM OTHER REVIEWERS 
A thorough book.—Chicago Jnter—-Ocean. 
A very interesting book.—Chicago Hvening Post. 
A book that exhausts the subject.—Baltimore Sun. 
An important contribution to the literature of immigration.—Boston Transcript. 


_ Miss Balch has been studying this question for years and her work is regarded as a very important achievement.— © 
Review of Reviews. 


The author covers a wide range of topics, ethical, social and economic; and her book deserves a wide circulation and 
careful study.— Springfield Republican. i 

Miss Balch has given us one of the most valuable books on immigration that we know of, a work full of guidance, of 
truth, of understanding.— Chicago Record-Herald. 

Prof. Balch may well dispute with Miss Tarbell for the American laurel due womanhood for patient investigation and 
consummate skill in marshalling her accumulations.-—Pittsburgh Post. 


_. Prof. Balch brought to her task an insight into the history, the grouping and the race psychology of these people 
which made one believe that she was a Slav herself. . . . To this she adds a statistician’s eye for detail, a socialist’s 
discernment of causes and the facile pen of a ready writer.—Prof. Edward A. Steiner in The Survey. - 
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